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4moet Sanvs, publisher, corner of Betimore & North sts 


For the American Farmer. 

On Pusuic Roaps. 

Chapter IV. 

If roads are not repaired, the remedy at common law 
would be by indictment; but in Maryland in most of the 
counties, the remedy is by warrant against the overseer 
for neglect of duty. The consequence ts, that no proceed- 
ings are had; and the overseer mends when he pleases and 
where he pleases, without consulting the public weal, or 
any other convenience than his own.—He feels convinced 
that no one will appear before a Justice sua sponte, as in- 
former, and he never thinks of mending the roads under 
his supervision, until he is ready with his own produce 
for market, and then that part of the road over which his 
transportation lies is carefully repaired and the residue of 
the road under his management barely seratched. This 
is a faithful portrait of an overseer of the roads. generally 
—l admit there are exceptions, but they are like angels 
visits, “few and far between.” If the power of inquiring 
into the conduct of overseers was entrusted to grand juries, 
who carry with them into their room a knowledge of the 
Tocal wants of the county, and thé fojuries ‘inflieted by 
negligence in their respective neighborhoods, I venture to 
predict the wrong wonld be inquired ifito, a remedy ap- 
plied, and that one public trial would terminate the enor- 
mous evil. But we must distinguish between injuries a- 
rising from these nuisances, and consider if they be pub- 
lic or private.—If public, the remedy ‘is of a criminal 
nature—if private, the individual aggrieved ‘has a civil 
remedy. If the inconvenience be general, as stopping up 
acommon highway, or common ferry, by which means 
the plaintiff could not use them, the damage which he sus- 
tains, being the same as is equally incurred by every body, 
no private action is allowed, in order to avoid a multipli- 
city of suits, Co, Lit 56a. 1 Roll. Abr. 88. pl. 1. Payne 
vs. Patrick Carth. 193. Will. 74, n. a., and there the rem- 
edy is by indictment; but if by reason of a public nui- 
sance, a man should suffer any special or extraordinary 
damage, vid. Williams’ case, 5 Co. 73 b. Co. Lit. 56-2., 
as if, by logs placed, or a ditch dug in the liighway, he 
be thrown from his horse and bruised, he may maintain 
an action for his particular detriment. Fowler vs. Saun- 
ders, Cro. Jac. 446. 1 Roll. Abr. 88. pl 2. Co. Lit. 66 a. 
1 Roll. Abr. 88, pl. 5, Hart vs. Bassett, T. Jon. 156, Rose 
vs. Miles, 4 Mau. & Sel. 103. It-will however be wnder- 
stood that a private action will not be allowed, if the ob- 
struction might have been avoided by ofdinaty ‘skill “or 
diligence. Butterfield vs. Forrester, 11 East 60. Flower 
vs. Adam, 2 Taun. 314. In such cases, actiotis upon the 
case for private nuisances, or public nuisances producing 
private injuries, will not be tolerated by the courts, be- 
cause it was the plaintifl’s own fault that he was damnified. 

Annapolis. ~ James Boyte. 








Bapen Corn. | paonyhine, 
Near Norrineuam, Prince George’s Co., Md. )~ . 
‘ . January. Seth, “ 
Sir :—Last spring | applied to.my friend Mr. Thos. N. 
Baden, and got-a bushel of his celebrated Baden Corn, to 
‘be cerigin | should get it genuine, I planted it by itself, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


[satisfaction whieh would produce the most. corn, for I 


Famer. : See 


—— 





I then planted a bushel of my own kind—which I con- 
sider to be first rate, large eared white eorn, and improv- 
ed some too, adjoining it, upon Jand as near as could be 
of the same quality in all respects, bug put no manure up- 
on either—I gave both the same kind of ploughing, culti- 
vating and hoeing, to give them, both as near the same 
chanco.as possible, for the purpose-of proving for my own 


always held a secret thought that the'seale would turn in 
favour of my kind.—When I gathered my crop, 1 was 
very careful to keep. each separate, and was also very 


confess the Baden corn has produced the astonishing 
amount of nineteen barrels, (which is ninety-five bushels 
of shelled corn) more than my kind gid, and had I not 
been eye, witness.to the whole procee I don’t know 
that I could have been persuaded to beli 
now convinced from the experiment thus made by myself, 
that the Baden corn is decidedly the best in this part of 
the country, to. take it any way, and.it is also certain. Jt 
roduece agood.deal more fodder than any other kind. 

r. Editor, last.spring | planted four and a half bushels 
seed corn, and:-had it all been Baden corn J should have: 
gained in the whole crop according to my calculation, four 
hundred and twenty-seven and a haif bashels shelled corn; 
what a great saving it would have been,and that without 
any extra labour. 1 have been. cora planter more than 
forty years. I now leave 10 advide ovr friends to 
apply as I did, tothe fountain head,and get the Baden corn 
genuine, and not depend on getting it where it is only the 
name of Baden corn, and plant their crops with it; if they 
don’t think proper to plant the whole, plant:a part with it 
and make experiment as I have done, then they will be 
better able to judge for themselves... Ifyou think this is 
worthy of a place in your useful and interesting paper, 
you are at liberty to place it in some spare corner. The 
Baden corn being heavily loaded with ears.and fodder, it 
was-a good deal more broken and blowed down by the 
storm in August last than my kind was, or I believe the 
difference would have been greater. 
Sir, with sentiments of respect, ] am teal yours, &c, .. 

ate _ James Baven. 










CuLTURE oF THE ARTICHOKE. 
The subjoined-articles will call attention to the subject 
of the culture of the Artichoke, as a winter food for hogs. 


_JerusALeM Articuoke ror HoGs.—A correspondent 
at Rome, in Tennessee, inquires whether the artichoke is 
used by the farmers of Kentucky asa feed for hogs. Ac- 
cording to the experience of those’ who have cultivated 
the article in Tennessee, he says an acre will yield from 
eight.toawelve hundred bushels of the roots, which will 
keep twenty-five or thirty hogs perfectly fat through the 
winter. The artichoke must be a capital article, and is 
worthy of the aliention of all pork raisers. If orders for 
seed be left at our office, our correspondent is prepared to 
ship to Louisville any quantity that may be demanded. 
Let the experiment be made. Hogs may be raised at very 
littke cost, on clover in summer; and artichokes in winter. 
Artichokes have not generally been considered as adap 
to field culture, on account of the difficulty. of rooting then 
fierd “ofhogs will in time east tuber. “D 
Martin, a high authority, considers ‘th artic oke as st 
‘and =e “"'Pheir 








Martin recommends 








Shd for fear there might possibly be some.mistake, in the 


pand says thet: they. wil 
course of the year, | drove down stakes at the last row. whenever the mast may fail.— 





particular in measuring each separate, and J must humbly |. 


growth for the oe plone : oR 
‘two important objects to be kept in mind in raising Arti 

chokes ; Ist. The iniprovement of land; 2dly. i yor 
of the tubers, However, the first mattéris the 
and I begin with in iln . 


mould will give the most abundant cro 


and very tevacious élay are not so suitable. © 
2. Peparalon of Land. Te ound soa broke 
as for corn, thatis to say, one good deep plonghing, dnd. 
thorough barrowing wil anwuer he puis Aa 
° out. hows Of four feet each. f 
a ball’s tongue or shovel plongh, in most soils, will be 


quantity will not be enough, BES HIRE ic ; 
5. Manner of Planting. Drop, dnb root iar 
of the plough and cover one to two or three inches 


atmosphere, till the plants are about 





out when they once have got possession of the soil, but a | 9 


pa Pgh pend root for hogs al Fag ield | the 
less the hogs are allo on them too lor he 
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_ JERUSALEM Axrictoxe—(Heleanthus Tuberosus.) 


Ak. 


Yen opener to speak a few things of its culture & 
uses, The praca v3 ‘Artichoke isa native: ‘the warm 
er parts of America, and of course was unknowit in 
Europe till afier the discoveries in this country by Colum- 
bus and his coadjutors. | ina tat tine it has been cult. 
vated to considerable extent on the continent as well as 
in Great Britain, but the reports of ii profits have con- 
siderably varied, in that, as well as this country. In the 
old world some have cultivated it to afford shade to_ 
game ; others have converted the paar pic leaves into 
fodder for cattle, and others seh ere een its 
n this country there are 


cultivation, 


1, Soil. Almost any kind of land 


will prod ce Arii- 
chokes, and it is remarkable, that thes I grow in the 
shade, that is, under trees, or in fence corners very well 


. 


indeed. Land, however, with a er rod San 
—Low, wet soils 












the proper distance. ; WW aro Rie ges. <0 
4. Quantily of Seed. From four to five bushels will 


be required to the acre, and winless the long roots are 


broken to pieces of three or four joints, or eyes each, this 


> : * 






with a harrow, hoe, or plough, ~~ 

6. Cultivation, So goon pacha § aiits @ , 
run round them, with a cultivator, hsrtow ¢ ast 
to desiroy the young weeds, and oosen the earth: Ke 
the ground free of weeds and open to the influence of the 


Sak aba Mele 





| they should: be laid by, by the use of & cultivator; 
the absence of a cultivator, and when the land has been 
ploughed, the harrow should pass both ways to leave the 


same Cullivation given to corn 
é : 


ground loose and the surface level. “Generally, about the | 
vit taker wal Tae 


Artichokes. , 


7. Digging. This is the most troublesome 


to lay off'a land'as for breaking up the: 


165 





as the frost has killed the under leaves of the stocks. 
plougti aps ta My 6 to 9 inches oe eee a 
ands, big an le, pass directly y after ' pl , 






furrow. 
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Juve to the ‘acre jé ‘wi¥ion 
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management of this ; and if ihe hoe ie ibe di jend~ 
andere 1abot will’be gety \edibva!® "PHe Betier plan, to 
so 4 
‘The 
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a jay be nece sary, 38 
» Know not much_ before learning, that they 
be (aug )rootafter them. This is done, by calling the 


hogs tera plough-thet will. throw out the*roots, tillthe 
grant . fa hei ha 4 whlishdwill-equirs bet a 
ery short. ume. 

a pvement of Land. As-the stocks grow from 
ten'to fifteen feet in height, and have thick, porous foliage, 
- inuch of the food of the plant is received from the atmos- 

and Pucety mneeh is not pppoe taxed as by 
crops, the ground is protected from the killing mys 
e-the-sut.-sd-the siocke and. feaves fall-and rot. very 


seon,—these sdraniegen 2 with the manure . from hogs, af- 
ford the cheapest, and amo the richest coats in ‘my 


ledge. It is. my conviction, (in the absence of long 
L experience) that artichokes in summer, and hogs in winter, 
“will enrich poor lands cheaper and much better than upon 
HF other plan. “‘I'o be sure a farmer cannot have all his 
“Tand in artichokes, but every one should have enough to 
Support his fogs throngh the winter, and [I venture those 
whe give this crop’a fair trial, «will reluctantly abandon it. 
~ 3 Ade General Remarks. A few farmers of my acquaint- 
“ance, have informed me, that they have succeeded with 
and artichokes together, and it is highly probable 
this will prove a successful mode of cultivating these twe 
stipe 3 bus on @ system of “one thing ata time,” we would 
fre er each crop separately. Some have supposed the 
bee year’s growth on the same ground would be more 
Yaluable than the first; but this is a mistake. The plants 
w so thick the second year, that not more than half a 
‘Crop can be anticipated. It might answer, to plough out 
ws and. cultivate the second year; but the practice of 
ng Artic oke lands in something else the second 
».is the plan I mueh prefer. 
mn tthe argu ents which might be used in favor 
i should not be. forgotten, that there is no 
ng, but for ea 5 inet more troublesome 
r are completely smothered out; and 
ve ey the young plants the second year are 
‘subdued shan ‘almost any weeds known. 
fall Mall; think them worthy the at- 
+ later who wishes to enrich his lands, 
ith @ small outlay of grain. 
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‘Indian corn it is said, is the ptide of 
T Believe that there is no. arable crop 

e that will yield so large net profit as 
ys “Meh has been said in regard to 
stuffs, and it has been intimated that we 

ust place pain reliance upon the wheatcrop. Now 
Will nok etthmipt to discourage the raising of wheat, nor 
should the rye crop be: sted by the farmer who has 
: soil ; but still € that the indian corn crop 

thet profit, acré for acre, as any 

tivated among us. But some will 

1 elimate ree is all “moon-shine,” 

imate. Experience proves that the 

s ligble tc ‘hellige thes ay other kind of 

arm Seok @ to fear. Choose tlie 

7 ght situ ‘be careful in regard 

fate and m pore-well, and not one 

unds or hear Jatge ‘bodies 


me rivers hav- 
J FY I le. tobe strick- 
per. will, be careful on 

] ey the Jeast danger 
n, the corn, to 











also a breederof sheép to'a considerable extent, and ‘was 


~ | would “prove of the highest imporianee, as the objéct 


cer+| quiality. of the m 
And Oia to ehenaes tard in our markets, and will become 
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femarkt tis often sary to try 

a series experimen nents in GedeF to’ dk strate a single, 
fact, and indeed, often afer ® seties of tri intels 
patient research, the teuthein reali : -this 
proves the neeessity-of phi Mis S 
Some farmers=practiee "5 2 s and beans 





Geld. ¢ corn, k that if these appendages of the — 
| Ge e grown. in another , we gain more profit., 
: ides often been sai abt bide sora thoes hum- 
ber of years in succession upon the same field, the same 
being manured each year, thé crop will grow better and 
better. . Lam inclined to think that this mode of manage- 
ment is the \best that.we can adopt iw our state of Maine. 
If we undertake to raise corn, our cold climate admonish- 
es us thatthe soil must be generous treated, or-our: la- 
bor is.spent in vain. Manure applied to the soil will 
continue to yield nutriment to plants growing upon the 
same quite a number of yeats. © Say a farmer in the year 
1838, applied a liberal quantity of manare to a” certain 
field, for the purpose of growing eorn, and continuing the 
said field in corn each year, applying annually a goodly 
quantity of manare, we are right’ in supposing that the 
manure put upon the soil four or five years ago will aid 
the coming year in adding strength to the corn crop. 

I have intimated that by adding annually a fresh supply 
of manure, the corn crop will grow better and better, and 
] will name one more circumstance which will help to 
sustain the method 1 have recommended. Who will 
doubt the propriety of thoroughly: pulverizing the soil for 
a crop of corn. What can be more mellow than a field 
that has been kept in corn and thoroughly tilled and hoed 
for a number of years—with what ease will the roots of 
the tender plant penetrate into every part of a soil thus 
pulverized ¥ I might also name one other circtmstance, 
the superior ease and pleasure of cultivating soil thus 
made mellow.—But some one will rise up and say this 
mode is not in accordance with a good or proper rota- 
tion of crops. _But Il ask him how-it happened that he 
came to a knowledge of the fact. I intend to demonstrate 
that the contrary is true—at least ] will make an effort 
and try the experiment. I am Willing to acknowledge 
the importance of following closely a proper rotation of 
crops, but I will never submit to an arbitrary system. To 
grdw some kinds of crops a number of years suc¢essivel 
on the same field is bad farming, but [can not believe this 
is true of the corn crop.—But another objection, con- 
centrating too much manure upon a single field and ‘tob- 
bing other parts of ‘the farm—but every farmer may 
double his manure by artificial means, if he will search 
and scrape for materials: among other things, swamp 
muck properly managed, makes an excellent manure for 
corn. J. ER: 

Rumford, January 16, 1843. 

P. S. By the following the node I have recommend- 
ed, manuring in the’hill may be rendered unneccessary.— 
Maine Cultivator. 





Fine Woor.—The present tariff law will render neces- 
sary a greater regard to rearing a race of sheep that shall 
yield a larger quantity, as well as a superior quality of 
fine wool, éspecially for combing purposes. This end 
might be accomplished without in the least reducing the 
quantity of mutton, by crossing the pure Leicester, or 
Dishley ewe, with the Merino buck; and in this cross, 
it appears to me that we should unite alf that is desirable, 
without incurring any of the difficulties and objections 
that have arisen in the attempt to obtain fine wool by a 
mixtare of long ahd short, as between the Southdown and 
Leieester. And my opinion has been materially strength- 
ened, by a conversation on the subject with one of the: 
most influential of our wool merchants, whom I lately met 
on his return from a tour of observation through the 
Western territory, with the view of ascerfaining what was 
the quantity of fine wool on hand. on the eve of the ex- 
pected passage of the tariff bill, Le fully agreed with me, 
that the cross of the long wool on the short, or vice vérsa, 
hed not been found to answer expectation, the produce 
being neither Jong nor, short, and by no means suitable, 
either for combing or clothing wool. This gentleman is 


very sensibly interested by my observing that the plan‘for | 
improving my breed of animals, was to begin with dam 
the best, and Which, for the purpose here contemplate, 


also be, to.improve the size of the sheep and the 
; for. it is.evident that mutton is begin- 





Jt et ries 
f matkin : da shee 
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ites are coptinually occurring from a reversal of this rule, 


a staple artigle in the consumption o 
aT 






owing 1 the large & , 
power of supporting its young after parturition ; and prove 
a security fronr danger at that particular time, when acej. 


amely : that ‘of crossing dsmall-female ye he male ; 
in all which he fully’ concurred, and mentione » aS Cor. 
roborative of the fact, instances that had lately come-to 
his knowledge, where the produce between a large heavy 
horse and half bred mares, had turned out the most jij 


formed objects ; the want of capacity in the dam, compel. « 


ling-the fetus to extend itself in the length of the legs, &e. 
so that when it came into ‘the world, whietrit'always did 
at the imminent peril of the life-of its parent, and. often 
with its sacrifice, it was found to«be any thing bot what 
had been expected from such a udion. “And this ‘obser. 
vation reminded me of a stable of large Flemish ‘mates, 
which [ had known kept on an extensive estate in France, 
mainly for the purpose of rearing carriage horses of sy- 
perior strength and beauty, by a cross with the stoutest 
-thorough bred horse that could be obtained; by which 
means the finest animals of 16 or 17 hands in height, had 
been obtained ; perfect models forthe painter, and com- 
manding almost ally pri¢e in the market. 

The cross which | advocate, namely the pure Merino 
on one thorough bred Leicester, or Bakewell, or Dishley, 
would form a breed of sheep worthy our care and atten- 
tion: and I expect to see them introduced, not only into 
breeding districts, but our sheep also. upon our farms, as 
part of our general stock ; where they would be found a 
valuable variety, and be the means of conducing much to 
our convenience and profit, in the regular supply of our 
tables with an agreeable. and particularly wholesome food, 
besides furnishing a lamb and fleece every year in pay- 
ment for their keep—the. manure of a well regulated flock 
defraying, most amply, all expense of care and attendance, 

I am at present turning down a clover lay of 16 acres, 
for wheat, the land being full of natural grass; now, I am 
confident that a flock of 50 such sheep, could have been 
kept upon this herbage to a far greater profit to the wheat, 
than it will objain from the green crop turned in ; I great- 
ly prefer passing such crops through the bowels of ani- 
mals, to burying them ; and it will not readily be believed, 
how. far the pickings of our fields would. go to the sup- 
port. of such a flock through the year. An objection to 
the keeping of sheep is urged, in the fear thatthey would 
be worried by dogs ; but if a bell be attached to the neck 
of every fifth sheep in the flock, there would be no danger 
of that kind. Their night fold, if properly covered from 
time to time, with dry muck or fresh mould, would be 
found to yield a Jarge quantity of the very best compost, 


for dressing young clover in the spring, of far more value 
than the cost of attendance 5 and this system is carried out 


on a large. seale by Major Reybold of Delaware, at whose 
farm, on my last visit, | saw a mine of wealth in the clean- 
ing of his sheep fold, already for carrying abroad. If 
persons would attend to their flocks of sheep; and con- 
sider them as part of their farm stock ; not expecting them 
to subsist without a regular supply of food and care, any 
more than they do their horses, cows and hogs, I have 
yet to learn why they could not be made to pay as well 
—nay better than they. And J would ask of my brothe 
farmers,.if there be any reason why we should not, eac 
of us, keep. a flock-of fatting sheep for the regular supply 
of our tables with fresh mutton?. I am satisfied, the 
change which it would make in. our food, would be con- 
ducive to health and vigor of constitution, and be found 
as ‘cheap as any other; particularly if we were to adopt 
the Enropean. plan, of making soup of a large portion of 
the eareass, which if properly cooked, with plenty of veg- 
etables. would form a most delicious meal at the supper 
table, particularly in the Season of winter. he 
To me,.it appears very evisdent that the time is ap- 
proaching, when we shall all think more of keeping sheep, 
and less of rearing cattle for beef; -the Western country 


people having it in their power to deluge the Eastern 


States-¢nd sea board, with droves of the finest animals ; by 
far cheaper than they can be rearéd anil fed amongst us. 
Sheep work well, too, with the dairy; and both together, 

ould forma far mote profitabley ‘4s>welt as more'col- 
Yettead stock for this’ part of the country, than rearing 


calves‘ahd fattiny“oxen. In conclusion it may-be remark- 


ed, the wool of the Southdewn: breed: of: sheep .is 4go 





‘coatse for fine elothing, and not sufficiently long in the 


5etgo3 
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The wool of the tease! — fe 
56 coarse for ge combing, while the eareass.of the 
peers test kind of wool ,which, is du; request-— 
ie too-amalt-and. ill. forned,..0, satisfy, Our present views 
and-wants.., The.union of the Merino with. the South- 
down would give wool of inferior: value, ing under 
neither combing hor clothing; while a cross with the Lei- 
cester or Dishley, would add exceedingly to the size “and 
value of the carcass ; produce a wool decidedly long and 
suitable for combing, greatly dpprores in quality and in- 
creased in quantity, and furnishing, us with a supply at 
home, of that kind of wool, which will now be so much 
in request; our country affording the means of increasing 
our flocks to any, even to a boundless extent. 
Buek’s County, Sept. 24th, 1642. Farm. 


staple for combitig. 


Cabinei. 





Vere Porators—Orcuarns, &c.—In your paper of 
— 31st, you say that Mr. Daniel Grant of Need- 
ham, raised 2} bushels of potatoes, from three potatoes 
only, planted last spring ; also, nearly ‘one bushel from 
one potatoe. You say that this is doing well,and then ask 
who.can do better? . I don’t know that you intended this 
question for me to answer in particular, yet having a 
pretty good opinion of your paper as a. channel of com- 
munication onany subject connected with agriculture, and 
wishing to encourage rather than discourage large stories 
if true, I will take the liberty’ to ‘say that I raised one 
bushel and three pecks of very large handsome potatoes 
from one potato planted last May on an old’ field which 
was planted with potatoes the year before. The weight 
of the bushel and three fourths was 99} lbs.; they were 
not highly manured nor was there much done to them 
between planting and digging. 1 have the potatoes now 
,by themselves. This is not the whole of my potato story. 
Last year I planted 5 bushels of this same sort of potato, 
viz: long blues, I believe you. call them Abington blues 
—I call them vetoes, because. they. will veto any other 
potato in this part of the country on upland, (1 have not 
tried them on meadow land.)—These 5 bushels were 
planted on the first and second days of June, with no more 
than two cords of compost manure and quite an ordinary 
soil, and produced 250 bushels of the finest looking pota- 
toes ] ever saw. I sold all that! could spare for seed, 
and I planted the remainder, and this year they produce 
abundantly and cook first rate. J want to sell two or 
three thousand bushels of them most confoundedly, ‘and 
if you will find me a market for them the buyer shall 
have*his choice.to plant or eat them,., Will you still ask 
who can do better? For I understand that some who 
bought of me last spring did do. better than I did, and I 
want every.one to know it, for I consider the potato in 
this section of the country as an article of consumption, 
of more consequence than any other one article which 
we can raise. I wish thatthe farmers of Middlesex would 
pay more attention to the cultivation ofthe potato. This 
county is capable of subsisting at least one million of in- 
habitants, and my belief is, that an acre of potatoes well 
cultivated will produce more good food for mat and feed 
more men and children at a less expense than an acre of 
any other produce, and over and above all this they pre- 
pare the land for grass-better than any other crop. My 
Jand is a hard gravelly soil, yet ] have made more money 
in the last thirty years by raising potatoes than in every 
thing I have raised besides ; nothing is more beneficial to 
plant among young fruit trees than potatoes. Mr Editor, 
you will probably. say that | raise nothing but pdtatoes ; 
?tis not the case. J have as fine an apple orchard as there 
is in the Commonwealth, grown in. the Jast 20 years; but 
Ihave made it so by planting it with potatoes the princi- 
pal part of the time. Now let us have the best producers, 
that cook well,and when they fail, try another kind, for I 
chold . to changing seeds of all kinds. Exeuse my long 
yarn; I should not have written a word if it had not been 
for the.call in your paper of December 31st. By the way 
jnst rouse up our Middlesex farmers to raise_more pota- 
toes. Ican well afford to sell mine (first rate too,) for 25 
cents per bushel, although J expect to get more. 

Yours in the pursuit of agriculture, 


. N. Harpy. 
Waltham, Jan. 9, 1844. Mass. Ploughman. 





It is said that three mules will not consume more food 


‘than two horses, and that the mule is much less liable to 
‘disease than the horse ; also that mules will generally re- 
amain good for use till 40.years old, and will do as much’ 
work as.a very. good horse; and also out-travel a horse 
team with a load —A/bany Cultivator. ; 


‘ImpRovesenrs in” Aqhreuuruns. “+ bese 
To me the perusal of fourJdiirnatis a ‘source of much 
pleasure and profit. I rejoice that you have again taken 


the first.and. 
Creator. — 
It is peculiarly 


best employment ever assigned to man by his 


‘ 


of which are of a worthless or pernicious character, océa- 


nal, and J would heartily recommend it to. the paltonege 
of every farmer in thissection of the count x _ Each par 
per being devoted principally to the subject f agticulture, 
and made up of valuable editorials, comianications, and 
judiciously selected articles, ofa strictly practical nature, 
cannot fail to furnish the practical reader with an amount of 
useful information, the value of whicli must far exceed the. 
coatof the paper. One number of the first volume was worth 
to. me more than six times the subscription price ofthe whole 
volume. Among the many favorable notices of the Jour- 
nal, none have spoken of it in too high terms of commen- 
dation. The judgement which you have evinced in és- 
tablishing and conducting a paper so well calculated to 
meet the wants of the great agricultural community, is a 
sufficient guaranty, | think, of your future success. 

It is a lamentable fact, that, heretofore, while those en- 
gaged in other professions, have been willing and eager to 
avail themselves of the wisdom and experience of others, 
most of those who have been engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, have not only been willing.to follow, but have ab- 


thus virtually debarring themselves from all further im- 
provements. Buta better day is drawhing upon us; a! 
spirit of improvement is beginning to pervade our ranks; 
information is called for, and agricultural works are patro- 
nized. This isas it should be. There are many things 
essential for every farmer to know, whith have heretofore 
been understood by comparatively few. - He should un- 


methods of improving them ; thatis, he‘should know the 
necessary ingredients requisite to constitute a productive 
soil, so as to be able to supply any deficiency; he should 
understand the nature of the different crops which he cul- 
tivates, and the best method of improving them ; he must 
know. how‘to make, preserve, improve, and apply his man- 
ures to. the best advantage: he-must likéwise know how 
to rear, train, and improve the differentdomestic animals ; 
and also how to prevent and cure the numerous diseases 
to which they are liable. Upon some, or pethaps all, of 
these subjects far too many are grossly ignorant. Many 
subject themselves to no inconsiderable loss yearly, with- 
out even suspecting the cause, perhaps, by attempting to 
produce a crop where the soil does not contain the neces- 
sary quantity to bring that particuler, plant to perfection ; 
or by a misapplication of manure, or by a way still more 
commmoly the injudicious treatment of their domestic ani- 
mals. 

We may inform ourselves upon all these, and many oth- 
er subjects, by availing ourselves of the wisdom and ex- 
perience of others, through the medium of this and other 
kindred works ; much cheaper, easier, and in. much less 
time than wecan experiment for ourselves. Thus the saper- 
ior intelligence of afew men,through the instrumentality of 
the press, is matte at once the’ common property of all, 
whereas personal experience often comes in too late, ‘for 
present purposes, 5. BE Gs 

It would indeed be surprising, that so little progress has. 


the fact that it was not recognized as a science until the 
sixteénth century ; the first book having been written upon 
the subject about that time. © This gave rise to that odious 
sysiem of book-farming, so called, whieh has had to con- 
tend with bitter oppositiun and deep rooted prejudices, 
throngh a groundless fear of innovation, in a greater,or 
less degree, from that time to the present. WLS ey 

But from the listless indifference manifested by some 
-who are engaged in this noble cause, even at the present 
time, one would naturally be led'to suppose that nothing 
more could be known or done,thaw has been by those who 


should be to follow in the “Good old ways. our fathers 


so; happily this-class is rapidly decreasing. 


gratifying to observé, aniong the numer-] 


up your pen in-the defence, and: for the edification of ‘so Penn 
large a portion ef our..community, which. is eugaged in 


ous newspapers and periodicals of the present-day, many | ™ 
sionally one thatsis: valuable. Such is the Farmer’s Jour-|| * 


solutely persisted in following, the old and beaten track, | 


derstand the nature of his different soils, and the best} 


been made in this ancient.and noble art, were it not for} 


have gone before us, and that the farmer’s highest ambition | ; 
od,” without troubling himeel to inquire why he doe Union 








‘thafa robust and active frame is alone requisite to consti- 
‘tute a good farmer, should nd longer Aas ie mieten ant 










only ammeneed tie seprePemt 

expectant, could he throw the secret vail of fare 
yeers, and witness but one half of the resources of mothe 
earth fully developed. ‘Fie ey ees Qaeetiide Gs 


Then let it ever be remembered, ‘that there’is no end to! 
improvement; perfection inthis or.atily other art, is more. 
than man can ever attain, but that we may arrive as near, 
as may be to this desteyble erty Ste necporary dra all the 
energies of giant minds should be red in dispellin 
the mists of superstition and prejudice whieh have solon 
furnished an almost im barrier to the improve~: 
ment of the husbandman. -To this ehd-letintelligence be, 
diffused upon the subject, thtough the- medium of the pressy 
and the work cannot fail tosucceed. = 

Farmer’sJournal.] ° ———t(it«(<!sSCA «Su BSORIDER. 





; éL ; are b STRESS bene GTi 
New Articre or Foop.—We know not what to make 
of the annexed statement; we should call it a fish story, 
but that we find it is the N ‘ H. Sonting], ia. greve.repart 
of the doings of an Agricultural Fair, It must have cur- 
rency on‘its own basis,—Portland Adv,” 
“In a document presented by: EzekieF Rich, of Troy, 
we fini! anew kind of vegetable, of which he gives: the, 
followi description: o Dats coer soy Bete ceacs 
anew kind of foods and.root dried and , 
ground (see specimen) for man—and bath root and herb, 
arene or dry, for cattle. The root may be ye 
ried for preservation and ground, chee thin’ entirely in 
the shade, with a moderate degrée of air, Without damage. 
In April, 1841,.1 dug-from 18 square feet. of, soil, of or-: 
dinary good tilth, one large bushel of green. root, of two 
years’ growth, 2400 to the acre eave hink, for the 
healthful sustenance of man, at least to 500. bushels of 
wheat or 600 of rye or Indian corn, whi fer being wash- 
ed,broken up and dried for gritiding, weighed 10 Ibs. Inev~ 
er paid very particular attention to the herb- for hay. antil, 
this year,1842. At twoeuttings, (July 18h and September 
Ist) on 15 square feet of the same soil, I obtained 4 pounds’ 
of goog hay (see specimen) equal -to.5.tous., 16 cwt. 16 
th te the acre, fase yt TRA i ee 
t requires uo tilling or tending, except digging the rot 
in April, once in two or three vaale ‘id’ baoeesnag the herb 
for hay,and what weeds and grass may be intermixed, 


& fe: 


twice 


a yearjand gern a part of the caps of the:raots, 7 or& 
inches apart for another crop, ator about the. time, of digs 
ging. ee jigs yoke %, re BO. Tie pay 
It also furnishes a strong guard against consumptions 
and other diseases of ihe hid aod 1 esa : ar 
otherinaladies,&c, With the'other asaal iif,redientsit does - 
well for custards insteud of eggs. If the taste,at first, be in 
any degree disagreeable to any, like the potatoes-or bean,or 


almost any kind of new food, let some.tri 
varying the taste, be used with it Pos ly it may yet 
prove a greater dietetic blessing, and a cheaper means of 
healthful sustenance for men and oc. cattle shan, any other 
vegetable now known. © 0 eee Se 

~~ “Respectfully submitted, ®°° © 
A Cuatience vo Fanmins.—=Mr. Ambrose T. Gray; 
of the town Of Pine ‘Plains, butchered a cow that hadbeen 
grass fed, from whiclx he took’ one hundred and: eighty. 


pounds of-rough tallow, which yielded one hundred an 
rinty pounds of the sume arucle ied: “OF the, eet all 
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ey 
bat 


n readily judge fr h pr RS 
“ant pig the ne pendarat aR Me 


of his own rearing, whose fleece 
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Tan che the 
] hate sate cs our conitty at 
who have ‘tot raised 
ad, and have no means 
it not, say re the North State, be a 
y of the Pardons of the ‘county, 
pe ais these evils as far as 


A Baltimore County Farmer, suggests, that those who 
have. been: blessed with good crops during the past year, 
should appropriate a portion thereof to their needy and 
distressed brethren i in ‘Somerset and Worcester counties 
of this state, many of whom are left almost destitute by 
the. failure of their corn crops, in consequence of the 
storms of July and August last. Our friend is prepared 
to render his aid to the object, and we hope there may be 
foutid: many others who are willing to follow his good 
example. —We shall be happy to co-operate with all such 
in a matter which calls forth the kindest feelings of our 
hature.—Farmers and friends, What-you do, do quickly ! 














We acknowledge a communication from a correspond- 
ent upon the subject of the sale of Mr. Tonkins’ cattle. 
We copied the introductory remarks, substantially, from 
the ‘United States Gazette, and noticed the misapplication 
of the term “oxen,” to which exception is taken, at the 
time, and would have remarked upon its inapplicability, 
but that we were fearful it might be considered hypereriti- 
cal in us to do so, as the caption at the head of the article, 
in a measure, relieved the paragraph from the inaccuracy. 
which would otherwise have been attached to it. But 
however inapplicable the term oven may be to designate 

it béars @ much closer analogy to the subject mat- 
ter at issie; than does the ariecdote of the king of France, 
as, related by our correspondent. We confess ourself 
too..old fashioned--ioo, much wedded to the proprieties 
Of lifeto permit our Journal to become the record of 


Paran encey 4 grondty indels indelicate. 


Massacttoserrs? Aekivevtctin. MEETINGS. 
by the last Boston Cultivator that the mem- 
chusetis Legislature and other distin- 
of Agriculture have resumed their annual 
‘at the state house for the discussion of subjects 
coninéeted with husbandry. Their first meeting was held 
on Kod 22d ultimo, \ when after the appointment of officers 
it year, and & few. brief speeches upon vari- 
: busi committee, proposed the follow- 
atthe next meeting :—“ The 
Farm Stock” —when the meeting adjourned 












v TURE AND esa’ Property. 
is now in session, we will endeavor 
to bring into one view, the.nature and effeet of such laws 
as hi g'time.to time’ been passed for the protection 

g cro Autoren of thé agriculturists 

of wae th the hope that there may 
found pa ae egrity. enough in that body, to 

inda heh pose ¥ oifrm law vpon.the subject 


A 4 a tied ar. oh , 
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tion given to the farmer, planter, or land holder, to protect 
either the one or the other against the dishonest practices 
of the wrong «loer. 

In the year 1744, it was made an offeace punishable by 
t/ Gne and imprisonment, for any person to cut or desiroy, 
or cause to be cul up of destroyed any tobacco plants be- 
longing to any other person.: by the said law. the right of 
action of trespass, to recover damages, was also secured | | 
to the injured party : by the same law the berning of.to- 
baceo belonging to any person, whether hanging’ or in} 


therein any tobacco hanging or in bulk, or packed, was 
made an offence punishable by. death, without the benefit 
of clergy. 

By the act of }751, this law was made perpetual. But 
in the revision ofthe criminal-law of this state in 1809, 
the punishment was changed from death, to confinement 
ia the penitentiary for a term not less than 3 nor more 
than 12 years. 

By the act of 1819, it was made felony, punishable in 
the penitentiary, to steal and carry away tobacco plants 
while growing. 

With this single exception, in favor of tobaceo, none 
of the products of agriculture had any penal. protection 
thrown around them, except so far as an action of tres- 
pass for damages may be said to afford it, until, as we 
have before premised, the year 1826. 

By the act of 1744, the first legislation upon the sub- 
ject, to “cut or destroy,” or to “canse to. be eut up or de- 
stroyed any tobacco plants belonging to another, created a 
criminal offence, whose punishment was fine and impris- 
onment—and the burning of tobaeeo, whether hanging 
or in bulk, or packed, and the burning of a tobacco house 
with tobacco in it, constituted a still more enormous of- 
fence, one which visited the offender with death, without 
the benefit of clergy. And in 1809, when our whole 
criminal code underwent revision, although the same pun- 
ishments were not continued in extent and severity, still 
the Tobacco planter was, to the exclusion of every other 
agriculturist, protected in his peculiar interest, and it be- 
camea criminal offence, in the general statute, as it had 
been before by special law, to steal and destroy tobacco 
as well as to destroy tobacco houses. 


But as it was doubtful by the phraseology of the previ-. 
ous laws, whether the stealing of tobacco plants came 
within their meaning, in the year 1819 the legislature 
passed a supplement, making that also an offence. punish- 
able by confinement in the penitentiary. 

In the year 1826, the legislature passed a law ‘declar- 
ing it felony for any person to cut down, or cause or in- 
duce any person to cut down, any timber. or tree, of a size 
not less than those commonly used for hoop poles, with 
intent to steal the same, and subjecting such offender, on 
conviction, to such punishment as was then, or might be 
thereafter, prescribed by law for feloniously stealing goods 
or chattels to. the value of the tree or trees. ~ 


By the same act it was made a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both, for any person to 
maliciously, with intent to injure any tree, or cut down, 
break, dig or pull up, or in any other manner destroy or 
injure any growing grain, shrubs, roots, vines or vegela- 
bles, or to cut, break, pull off, destroy or injure, any part 
of any house, or any ornaments, or other valuable article 
attached to any house or other building; wall or fence. 
In looking at the recited provisions of the act of 1826, 
‘|drawn as they are with great care and caution, and with 
‘| the evidentintention of preventing malicious prosecutions 


’ Hor. trivial offences, one. would have thought, that the law 


would have been permitted to have an universal application 
over the whole state. Butnotso. At its passage, the fol- 
counties were excepted from its application, viz : 





Anne Arundel, Caroline oline and Charles. So that, by indi- 


bulk, or packed; or any tobacco house or houses, having |} . 


‘Alleghany, Cecil, Harford, Worcester, Montgomery, 


rection, the legislature of Maryland declared it ry to 
steal, in the counties named, wood, timber, or any. grome , 
ing crops, tobacco excepted. sy 

The counties in whose favor this moral reservation-wes 
not made, and which by the provisions of the law of 
slealing was henceforth to be senleber as stealing ought 
always to. be—were— 

St. Mary’s, Calvert,Prince George’s, Washington, Fred. 
erick, Baltimore, Kent, Queen Anne, = Talbot 
and Somerset. 

So that, by the first enactment, eight counties were 
ruled without, and eleven within, the operation of the law; 
and hence, while it was a criminal offence, punishable by 
imprisonment and fine to steal? in the eleven last enume- 
rated counties, in the eight first enumerated, the very same 
offenee was proclaimed a mere trespass, which only sub- 
jected the offending patties to actions of damages, which 
we all do know, who know any thing, in nine eases ont 
of ten amounts to a denial of justice to the injured parties, 
and an exemption from legal responsibility to the offenders, 
Let us revert now, to afew facts conneeted with this act 
of 1826,and the immediate causes which led to its passage, 
In the vicinity of this city, the property of several land- 
holders had been openly depredated upon by lawless pers 
sons—who, in defiance of the owners or their agents, pro- 
ceeded in open day light to cut down their wood and 
bring it into the city for sale. This course of conduct 
was continued for several winters, but became so grossly 
outrageous in the winter of 1825 & 6 as to call for legis- 
lative redress. “We will briefly narrate two cases. 

Danl. Carroll, of Duddington, a2 non-resident, owned 
within a mile of our city several hundred acres of fine 
woodland. He placed this land under the eare of a gen- 
tleman residing in Baltimore city, as his agent. His agent, 
learning that a namber of desperate men were engaged in 
cotting down the wood, went out and ordered them off—~ 
they bid defiance to his orders. He, then, apptied to the 
Judges of one of our courts for some summary process 
by which he might arrest the progress of the trespassers ; 
but failing in obtaining it, he despatched a sub-agent with 
written authority from him to eject them. This would 
have been sufficient with ordinary persons engaged in an 
unlawful act, but it failed with those who were stealing 
Mr. Carroll’s wood. The chief rogue among them had 
been for many years a Consteble, and knew the hw of 
trespass, and felony as well as either judge or lawyer. He 
and his compeers in villainy, forcibly drove the sub-agent 
off, and not before, we believe, they beat -him severely, 
The work of wood cutting continued until the whole of 
the timber worth felling was cut down and brought into 
Baltimore and sold. 

Thus was Mr. Carroll robbed of the wood growing on 
3 or 400 acres of land. 

To explain the wholesale manner in which these des- 
peradoes carried on their unholy work, we will state, that 
the ex-constable, to whom we have alluded, had from 30 
to 40 hands constantly engaged in cutting down and haul- 
ing the wood into this market forsale. 


The other.case to’ which we desire to call attention 
now, is that of the trespasses.committed at the same time, 
upon the property of the-late Capt. Spence, of the Navy, 
which being in the same neighborhood of Mr. Carroll’s 
land, suffered severely, and although the injury was not 
equally extensive, or injurious, as in the first case, it was 
sufficiently so to create alarm and uneasiness in the mind 
of every well meaning man, who became acquainted with 
the outrageous conduct of the trespassers; in both of 
whieh cases they hatl alike bid defiance to the restraints of 
law and the right of property. 

_ One. would naturally have thought, that-with such sad 


| examples before their eyes, that the people of Baltimote 


county; where these open Violations of every: principle Of 





right had béch’ perpetrated, . would have ‘been éontent tt 




















see- properly covered with a shield, against the wrong-do- | 
er. ..But. did they? Noon, the contrary, the law. had 
hardly gone into- operation, before the hue and éry of the: 
demagogue was raised against jt, and two of the most in- 
telligent men Whovhad ever represented her, lost their e- 
lection’ the ensuing fall, because they had voted for and 
advocated the law, And it 90. _happened, that.the very 
provision which had been,goneocted with. “skill to. shield 
the innocent from malicious prosecution, was seized upon 
to depict the odious character of thelaw. ‘The framers of 
the bill, with the object named, declared that no offence 
of’ a felonious nature. could. be —perpetiated within 
the meaning of the law, unless the trees cut down and 
stolen were of a size not less than those commonly used 
for hoop poles. The law was at once denounced as the 
Hoop Pole \aw, and ils meaning and purport so misrepre- 
sented and distorted, as that even good men were made 
to believe, that the cutting of a cane or a switch from an- 
other’s land, was- made by it an offence punishable by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. Than which nothing was 
more foreign from its object, letter and spirit. So regardful 


and cautious were the projectors of the law, that besides: 


the mere-cutting down of another’s timber, it was neces- 
sary to establish the felonious intent to steal, before an ac- 
tion of felony would rest, and not even then, unless the 
trees were of certain prescribed dimensions. While those 
distorted constructions were given to the law, the gross 
provocations which. had led to its adoption were sedu- 


lously kept out of viewsand as might have been expected: 


from such a dishonorable denunciation of its provisions, 
at the next legislature, at its session in 1827, the counties 
of Baltimore and Calvert were excepted from its operation, 
while Worcester county, with an integrity of purpose 
worthy of all praise, claimed, and procured herself to be 
placed within the benefits of the law. 

Thus then, as the Jaw stood from the year 1827 up to 
the passage of the act of 1837, it was only a trespass to 
steal growing wood, timber or crops, (tobacco excepted) 
in ten of the counties, while to commit the same offence in 
the remaining nine was felony: while the evil-doer in the 
first ten only incurred the Hiability;of an action of dama- 
ges, he who comitted the same act of villainy in either of 
the other nine, upon conviction, was to be punished in the 
penitentiary. Such special legislation upon general sub- 
jects. always was, and. we trust ever will be repulsive to 
our notions of human right and governmental duty. Is 
stealing an offence worthy of being punished as a crime ? 
Mf it.is, and we maintain that the man who maintains the 
negative of the proposition, is himself a thief in his heart 
—ihen we say, that all men who live under the same gov- 
ernment should be punished alike for similar offences 
committed against their fellow men. 

We wish to keep the fact before the reader, that from 
the year 1744, to the year 1826, there was no protection 
against thieves in this state for any growing timber, or 
growing crops, tobacco excepted,—that the law held it to 
be.no felony—no criminal offence—but a mere irespass, 
for which he could only be proceeded against by an ac- 
tion of damages—for a man to go into his neighbor’s 
woods or corn field, and cut down and carry off a dozen 
or a hundred loads of the one or the other, provided from 
the time of his entrance to his going away with his ill- 
gotten spoils, he did not leave the premises. Let- it. not 
be denied that any one would be daring enough to com- 
mit either the one or other of these offences ; for we have 
seen Mr. Carroll’s fine woodland estate, between 3 and 
400 acres in extent,stript naked by a gang of scoundrels, 
who bid defiance alike to the rights and orders of its owner, 
and to the injunctions of the law. Perhaps itmay be said 
that Mr. Carroll could have obtained redress-by an action 
of rover, and thus recovered the value of the wood of 
which he was illegally deprived. Now, such .a.declara+ 
tion would have been adding insult to:the injury “he had 





already ae We. eaeailiad distinctly, that it. was 


pared for the worsi, with & set of Insolvent papers already 
sage gentlemen, John Doe ‘and Richard Rée, would have | 


of the act of Insolveacy—and it is fair to presumes that) 
all others, who were leagued with him, \had been equally: 


speedy release from the’ responsibitities of suits Rah dum 
ages. 

We wish the reader also, to bear in mindy that from 1826- 
up to the passage of the act of 1837, which made’ “the 
taking and carrying away of corn from the stalks to the|r 
amount of a peck or more, with a felonious intent to con- 
vert the same to his, her, or their own use,” felony, that in 
nearly one-half the counties of the state there was no lew. 
to punish thefts committed either on timber or ‘growing 
crops, tobacco excepted, and that sinee the passage of the 
latter act, the people of the excépted counties under the 
act of 1826, are exempt from all felonious responsibility, 
except so far as relates to corn and tobacco—and that now, 
after all the legislation that has been had upon the sub- 
ject, the remedy is but partial and affords no protection in 
8 out of the 12'counties of the staté for woodlands, or- 
chards, or any crop except the” ‘two before fecited. So 
that, although all who live within the territorial limits of 
Maryland, are equally entitled to the protection of the laws. 
one part is left without its pale, while the other is blessed 
with its protecting influence. 

But this anomaly does not stop here. Since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1826, by taking one portion from Bal- 
timore County and another from Frederick, the new 
county of Carroll has been formed, and will any one -be- 
lieve, that the same criminal law, orthe same Jaw of tres- 
pass, prevails throughout the limits of this new county, 
thus formed of parts'of Frederick and Baltimore? If he 
should, he will believe what is a downright absurdity— 
what is contradicted by the law and the fact. The law 
of 1826 made it felony to steal growing timber and erops 
in both the counties of Frederick and Baltimore; but the 
act of 1827,;excepted the latter from the ‘operation of that 
law, and restored its inhabitants to the condition they 
were in prior to the passage of the act of 1826; and. we 
contend, that the inhabitants of Carroll county, in becom- 
ing members of ihe new county government--if we may. sd | 
call it—entered therein with all the rights which they’ pre- 
viously possessd under the respective territorial limits to 
which they previously belonged. -Hence then, if we are 
right in this position, this strange spectacle_presents itself 
—the existence of two sets of laws for the government 
of the people of the same county—while ‘those in Catrott | 
county who formerly belonged to Baltimore, cannot be 
punished, for felony for stealing the growing timber, or 
crops, of their neighbors who live within the original terri- 
torial limits of Baltimore County, and»can only be 
proceeded against by an action of damages; those who 
should undertake to do’a similar act, upon the property 
of any one witbia the original limits of Frederick county 
will find felony with all its concomitant and just horrors 
staring them in the face,and the penitentiary in reserve for 
them. In the latter case, the offence is criminal ‘and-can 
only be atoned for by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
whereas, in the former, the equally guilty wreteh can ad- 
just the matter by merely paying the value. of the things 
siolen. We ask, is not the existence of such a: state of 
things as thjs disgraceful te the legislation ofthe age? 


sequences of that wretched levelling system, which seeks 


ably: they may have enn 
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stated, as an, unquestioned fact; at the time, that the chief | Chark 
offender went regularly of a’ morning -to: his ‘works pre-} 


maile out in his pocket; 86 that the declaration: of those | 
been met at the instant, by an application for the. benefit oat 


provident, fh providing themselves’ with’ the means’of} | 


But disgraceful as it may be, it is one of the natural :cor-| ¢ 


to gratify popolar. aploagal matter how upreason- 

























good work'is half done.. The rrnog dae pepe: 


ie ihe very’ bane end curse wana. lis, getiet 


Look bigadd ea mpcts ae 

Tay onviteion’ oF Fesinote cite Springfield: cor- 

ndent of the St. Lovis Republican writes, under dat 
ptt veary-of Sato epipente wiht thd har of the 

WT he Secretary’ 
House, and read to that- body 1 from~ the 
‘Governor, urging ‘upon the’ Legislature the immediate 
necessity of action in regard to the finances.of the ‘State. 
He ‘affirméd that, for the want of mearis, ip waswith the: 
utmost difficulty that necessary sup Sec aek siearay 
for the'two branches of the oi oe ome 
were, it was at most exorbitant’ 
stated tould et 2 ased for one dollar and proton 
‘cents ‘cash, thé State now had to pay’ three dollars and a. 
half for; candles, which for money could*be' procured ‘at: 
thi en cents per f now cost the State one dol- 
lary and other thitigs in ihe same proportion :' all arising 
from the fact that there was nothing but-auditor’s warrants 
to pay'them with... He also stated thal it was with the 
utmost diffienlty that money enongh could be procured to 

the postage on letiers addressed to the’ Executive de- 

Fathi naid eetveited thas eoted wolipa angen we had in 
regard to the finances of the State at once” - © ) 


A melancholy picture this of a sovereign’ biate. 





Comnstitk Svoin.—TWe ‘manufacture of sugar from 
corn stalks has been attempted with success jn several 
parts of the United States.’ The ‘Cincinnati Chrovicle 


notices a specimen produced in Wayne county, ae 4 





It states that the is well grainéd, and as good 

‘New Ofleans sugar. It was e with the hao in 
of machitiery, constricted by a oat jente vege 
is said pee FW leulation is ‘habe 


pounds of thi tie iaude ohn pra, 
At his pi "8B pene ln Fegndee Rs aif eaows ‘bur 


open a new and vast source of production to the’ 

he. produte of an ‘attéin é6rn abrd told d on the farm, will not, 
says the Chronicle,’ av wy reef ne ) twelve 
dollars, year afler year: ore on tae 
produce Gk eg poaods ofa, sie 
or on_the'farm, the Pee ae 

is scarcely ile be 
wilt abadrb the difference 

The matiufactute of naar woos 


te business in France. ‘Phe’ wt 
<oaid gente very ‘well i in the’ aie md he ae 





Would not the experiment be worth » 


portion of aisetnrtte matter in the sugar ‘must: a 
ter than that of the corn stalk. "ie ees weer og ‘not 
10 Our recollection of ‘statistics st France 


from the beet is ahnuelly greteria te erop beg 
fromthe cane. ~ 
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fe, . We fave hearc tthey had spent 

ip what was uselegs, to the utter neglect of 
Wap eadl ctr Se cao at 
of f°” Befote’ marriage, this time was taken up 
in #toutid of amusements, and they had no opportunity 
to learn anything of the.dusies. which afr wards devolved 


on th 
mestic edneation, . With such habite,tho duties of domes- 
tie life are, often burdensome, and home, instead of being 
the seat of comfort, is ofien'a place of misery.’ ; Some 
timie since; | heard.elady-say of her daughter, who was 
gay: and. fashionable, (im osher words idle and of liule use, ) 
“she is young, let her epjoy herself while.she can, she 
wilk have to give up her freedom and bappiness, intima- 
ting she, was. soon ta be. married.” A good writer has 
observed that domestic life is the gathering place of the 
deepest and purest affections, thre “sphere of woman’s en- 
joyments,as well as her daties ;” but when a girl is taught 
that it is the giving up of happiness and freedom, she is 
not well qualified to adoru it; torender it the resting place 
of her husband's heart. 

iia girl receive no home education, because. it is feared 
it will interrupt her happiness, and be burdensome to her ; 
when she enters a home of her own, she is often at a Joss 
about the simplest «matters, and as to good. and prudent 
management, it is a study she is obliged to commence, in- 
stead of being able to practise it, 

She has spent her life without care or trouble, and when 
cares come, ant! come they must, she is often rendered 
petulant, and unfit for a correct discharge of duty. I have 
no doubt that want of early discipline -in the domestic 
school, is one cause of so many of our sex being called 
sourand spiteful, They cannot govern their families with 
ease and pleasure, because they have not been taught to 
govern themselves, and a consciousness of acting incor- 
reetly at home, makes them uncomfortable abroad. They 
abuse others not from a cogsciousness. of their own per- 
fection,, bat from a sense of their own ill conduct. Ob- 
serve those of your acqnaintances who are the most amia- 
be, and have the best ditected households, and you find 
they are the persons who havé the least slander for their 
neighbors, : 

._Lhaye kgown many girls,and some of them Farmer’s 
Daughters too, who were ashamed to say they knew how 


to do.any thing; as if it were honorable to be useless. | 
have heard it» boasted, “I put out the making ofall my 
dresses. 1 never hiave knita stocking in my life. can’t 


make pantaloons for my brother or father.” This may 
be considered . vastly. genteel. by the proud and idle, but 
ou do not often find a gentleman of good sense and proper 
feeling. preferring for his companion through life, a wo- 
man who boasts ofher ignorance and uselessness. I want 
to tell. you of a family F met with in a neighboring State. 
Ph pressure of hard times deprived them of most of 
their living. The. mother instead of doing every thing 
elf, put her daughters to business, not only to assist 
her, but to teach. them they were in a world where work 
was the order of the day, and that those who would not 
work, would not have much toea!. .The girls rose early, 
repared breakfast, arranged the table neaily, appeared at 
order, and I thought J had never partaken of 
1 more good feeling and enjoyment appeared 
1. ~ This was not all, they took in sewing, enga- 

every useful employment, and from a consciousness 
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duty, they were cheerful andhappy. Eve- 
| speak of them, mentioned this example as 
praise, and the gentlemen shewed, by choo- 
companions. through life, how much they 
. lent and correct course of con- 
it ry that every young 
oald instantly exert herself, circumstances do 
ind ‘it, bo Teoase a ag that every one 
‘Heate something of the duties that will in afier life 
‘upon her, so that she may be able to perform them 

“prevent the utmosi extent intellects 
, i Qu e 8 most. 
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had no time.to be useful—no time for do- | 


pickles, pies, eustards'and every thing else gootf and re!- 


ake j shable are made?" “Y ot will Wave to learn’ sometime, of 


dooworse, “Better eatly than late. ~' 


s- | You will find a knowledge of these matters comfortable 


and useful, when you will. give up music, dancing, paint- 
ing on velvet,and all other fashionable, mantraps, Alter 
a hosband js caught, it is a great deal easier to keep him 
caged, by having good fires and good eatables for his ben- 
fit, than by dancing gracefully or singing soft love songs to 
him. They do very well beforehand, but he dont care 
about living on them long. He is very aptto wantsome- 
thing-more substantial, as he trudges down the hill of life. 
I would again advise you to atquire a knowledge ‘of bu- 
siness, work with your own hands sometimes, even if it’ 
should tarnish their whiteness alittle. “A white soft hand 
may be much admired, but afterit is given to a gentleman 
for life, he doesnot considerits beauty a very strong 1e- 
commendation when he finds’it has been keptfor show 
and is of no use, | think @ young Jady should be able to 
scour 4 kettle and grace a diamond.’ Some years ‘since 
I knew a number of girls in Kentucky who dressed them- 
selves by making jeans, domestic, nice stockings, with 
other such matters, and exchanged for store goods. On 
Sundays when they shone out in the meeting house and 
singing school, in their bright yellow shoes, blue stock- 
ings, and scarlet dresses, why, there was no telling how 
fine they did feel—and how the young country beaux 
would wonder and admire, thinking all the time what good 
helpmates they would make on their little farms. These 
girls had some reason to be proud of their-high colored 
habilaments, when they considered them the work of their 
own hands, their own honest industry, and not wrung 
from the earnings of their hard working fathers and broth- 
ers. | have in the last few years seen ladies robed in vel- 
vet; whose husbands had robbed the fatherless and wi- 
dow of bread, had broken.up whole families of honest, in- 
dustrious people, and made them homeless and houseless 
wandereis. As | looked on these riehly dressed robes, | 
thought of the pure and simple happiness of the bright 
girls of Kentucky, and could not but contrast the differ- 
ence between them. Bui:to return.” 

Among other things let me tell you to learn how to 
makesoap, I do not know that J should have thought of 
naming this, if my-ignorance of soap making had not trou- 
bled me so exceedingly. At first | did not know, and de- 
pended on the old woman who lived with me to make it. 
| went to her when the soap cag was almost empty and 
told her, we must have sgme as quick as possible. Why, 
Lor, Miss, “now dont you see it a’ant the right time of the 
moon.” I tried to persuade her that soap making and the 
moon were but very slightly connected, if the other part 
of the business were well conducted. It was however to 
no purpose. I had to wait till the “right time” came a- 
round before I could get any soap. After this, when 
I had the superintendance of a large family | was obli- 
ged to buy it by the barrel, because J] did not well un- 
derstand the manufacture of the article, and | was-really 
ashamed that such extra expense was caused by my ig- 
norance. Sometimes there was too much lime with the 
ashes, then not enough ; Sometimes it was too greasy and, 
sometimes any thing but. what it ought to be. -] tell you 
my experience in the matter, so you may learn from your 
mothers now and not have the trouble of learning, when 
you ought to be making it. As I have given you so long 
a talk on the subject, | will add a receipt | found a short 
time sinee in the Cultivator, Vol. 5, page 125. It may be 
of use to mothers next year ifnotto you. Mr. Tomlinson, 
writing to Judge Buel, says “his wife has.no trouble about 
soap. The grease is put into a cask and strong lye added. 
During the year, as the fat increases more lye is put in and 
all occasionally stitred with a stick which is kept in it. 
By the time the cask is full, the soap is made, and ready 
for use. [tis made hard by boiling and adding one quart 
of fine salt to three gallons of soap. It is put in a tub to 
cool, and the froth scraped off. It is afterwards melied to 
a boiling heat, and a little rosin or turpentine given which 
improves the quality.” 

No doubt you will think I have made a soapy digres- 
sion and I really did not intend it myself. Ifit is tiresome, 
do not read it, butgo on to something more useful. For 
fear you may be tired, 1 quit the subject. Lucy, 

Tenn. Agriculturist. 





Wasuinoron Caxe.—This cake derives its name from 


.} the fact that it was a great favorite at the table of Gen. 
Washington ; the last two years of his life, it always | 000, 





formed one of the delicacies of the breakfast table, and is 
considered one of the standing dishes at a Virginia dejune. 





Reeipe—Take twolb. of flour, one quart of milk, with: 
an-ounee of butter heated together; pat the milk tr buts 
ter into the flour when‘it is @bdut tekemareis eros dine 
ny’s worth of yeast, three eggs-and a teaspoonful of salt, 


place it-in pans over night, and bake it in. the morning, i 
a quick oven for three quarters of an hour.— Albany Cul. 


An Active Oto Max.—The Bangor Whig says, “q° 
case has come to our knowledge,of one of the few old 
men we have among us, which we deem worthy of notice, 
both.on.account of the labor performed and the season of; 
the year in which it was accomplished. The case is this: 
On the 14th Jan. Mr. Ezra Hutchings, aged aged 75 years, 
ten mouths and twenty days, held a plough all day in 
proughing his field with a span of horses. Who will 

ereafter say that we have not smart active old men here, 
or that we are always buried up in snow and frost?” 








Winturor Beer acainst tue Wortp.—Our friend, 
Moses Hanson, a farmer near our office, has just killed a 
3 years old heifer that weighed eight hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds. Now ifany of you can beat that we should 
like to hear from you.—The heifer was out of a smalt 
cow of the native breed, and sired by.a part Durham. Kt 
never had any extra keeping or altention until Mr. Han- 
son put it up to fat, 


2 hind quarters weighed 336 Ibs. 
2 fore quarters weighed 356 
Hide 95 
Tallow 70 
Total 857 


We have never seen a heifer, no older than this, that 
seltled so heavily upon the steelyards, and we have the 
best of evidence that better beef never tickled the palate of 
an Alderman. 

Mr. Hanson also killed two hogs, of mixed Tuscarora 
breed, that were but 17 months old, the united weight of 
which was 805 lbs. Where’s the farmer that has more 
good beef and pork in his cellar from only three animals, 
than friend Hanson? Speak out if you have.—Me. 
Farmer. 

Wueat, Firocr anp Porx.—As a matter of individual 
curiosity, and in order to see how the present prices of 
wheat, flour and pork compare with the prices of those,ar- 
ticles for some years past, we have looked over the files 
of the Gazette since 1832. We have taken the prices of 
these articles in the lgtter part of November, or 1st of 
December in each year, and the result may be seen in the 
following table: —Cin.Gaz. 





Wheat. Flour. Pork. 
1832 $0 62 $4 00 $2 00 to 2 50 
1833 -60 4 00 2 50 to 3 50 
1834 50 3 00 2 50 to 3 00 
1835 1 12a1 25 6002650 600to6 50 
1836 — 1 00 6 00 5 00 to 5 50 
1837 1 00 6 00 6 00 to 6 60 
1838 2 20 7 00 5 00 to 6 00 
1839 50 3 25 3 00 to 3 50 
1840 44 3 00 3 00 to 3 50 
1841 1 00 5 50 2 50 to 3 00 
1842 40 275 1 25 to 2 00 


An old subscriber, a farmer in Illinois, lately wrote to 
have his paper discontinued. He had read it, he said, with 
pleasure, for years, and it was with the utmost reluctance 
that he should now cease to peruse it, but he was depen- 
dent upon the produce of his farm for subsistence, and what 
else could he do than to lop off all his luxuries in view 
of the following prices, which he subjoined as the current 
rates at the place of his residence : 


Wheat bushel 26 cts. Beef per Ib. 2 cts. 
Corn id 526 & Pork do. : 16 
Oats “ 6 .& | Stock hogs Ib. ,« 
Potatoes “ 5: & Butter 6 « 
Fowls per doz. 50 “ Steers each $2 « 
Eggs “3a 4% 

“_ MY. Commercial Advertiser. 


Prosrects.—A friend who had been looking over re- 
turns of various kinds, says the Untited States Gazette, 
has arrived at the conelusion that the following is about 
a fair estimate of the amount and value of the agricultural , 
products of the present year :—120,000,000 bushels of 
wheat worth to A yg 65,000,000 ; 23,000,000 
poy eie 5,000,000 ; bushels barley, $2- 


bushels buckwheat, 005000, 
? 


500,000,000 bushels corn, $60,000,000 ; 
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| 12,000;0005 16,000,000) tons: of hay. 
bush<le a «1 7000,000,000 pounds cotton, $60,000,000; 


sae 000,000, 
000: pounds tobacco, 3 100,000,000 
pounds rice, ‘$1,000,000; ot Si00 poets sugat, $3,- 
00—-total, $296,000,000. 


About 1500 head of Live Hogs have been in-mar- 
‘i coe iets but the salés have not been datge.. Re- 
-by the butchers at $3.50 per100 Ibs. and 
A large number re- 





af 
Hog 
"ket carve . 
tail have been taken e 
‘one 16t of 200 on get do at-§3,31. 
ini tket unsofd. , cv 
at ere has been a good demand for Cloyer- 
during the wéek, and sales of strictly 
de to a considerable extent at $3,7). per 
ef vety superior Ohio seed sold early in 


_» Clover Seed.—Th 
‘seed of good quality 
prime have beea ma 
bushel. One parcel 
‘. k at $4. 

ag adr auction 80 bbls. ‘New Orleans were sold at 


4a20 cents. 

a ics have been made df good lots at $2,8740$3,50 

per 100 Ibs. } 2 
~. Sugars. At auction on Thursday 240 hhds, new crop New 
Orleans were sold at $4,45a$5,50.. _We note the sale of 100 
hhds. New Orleans, by private contract, at $4,55a4,75. Sales 
of [00 boxes Havana ea at $6,25. 

Tobacco.—The demand for Maryland Tobacco has bee 
very dull this week, and the transactions confined to very 
small parcels at about last week’s rates, which we continue, 
viz. inferior and common Maryland $2.50a3,50; middling to 
good $4a$6; good $6,50a$8; and fine $8a12. Ohio. Tobacco 
js also dull, and the transactions limited. We quote as before, 
viz. Common to middling. $3a$4,50; good $5a$6; fine ‘red 
and wrappery $6,50ag10; fine yellow $7,50a$10; and extra 
wrappery $llagi3. At auctionthis week, 162. boxes Manu- 
faviured Tobacco were sold at 5a9 cts. The inspections of 
the week comprise 43 hhds. Maryland; 48 hhds. Ohio; and 10 
hhds. Missouri—total 101 hhds. 

[It is expected that a considerable quantity of Kentucky 
and other Western Tobacco, which is usually sentto New 
Orleans, will this-year find its way to Baltimore by means of 
the Central route,and the Peansylyania Canals. The induce- 
ment for this is found in the cheapness of transportation, and 
more especially in the very low rate of charges in Baltimore. 


The latter are so much less than in New Orleans, that the dif. ° 


ference of charges will nearly pay the cost.of transportation 
between Wheeling or Pittsburgh and Baltimore, while the 
price in Baltimore is fully as high and generally bigher than ia 
New Orleans. The* freight from St. Lovis'to Pittsburgh is 
about the same as to New Orleans.} __ 

Cattle. —The offerings of Beef eatile-at-the Scales to-day 
embraced about 400 head, nearly all of which. were sold at 
prices ranging from $2,25 to $3 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, 
which is equal to $4,50ag6 net. A few head of very superior 
quality brought higher prices, 

Flour.—We note a further decline in Howard st: Flour, 
sales having been made on Saturday from store at $3,624 and 
in one instance at $3,564, To-day the market is inactive, 
and holders are offering to sell freely at $3,624 without find- 
ing buyers, We quote the wagon price at $3,50, " 

_ of 1600 bbls. City Mills Fluuron Saturday at $3,75 
cash. 

Grain.— We hear of no sales of Wheat, and quote as -be- 
fore nominally at 70a80 cts. for good to. strictly prime reds. 
The last sales of Corn were-at 41 cts. for both white.and yel- 
low, and of Oats at 22 cts. 

Provistons.—Sales of prime Western assorted Bacon ton- 
tinue to be made at 44 cts. Sides of the same description are 
held at the same price. We continue to quote Baltimore 
cured Hams at 74a8 cents; Sides at 5 cents and Shoulders at 
4ia5 cents: In Beef we hear of no transactions, and we 

“quoteas before Mess at $8,50; No. 1 at $7 and. Prime at $5. 
We are not advised of any sales of Pork. A parcel ortwo of 
Weetern is now in market, but we have not heard of any 
settled price fur the article. Some sales of No. | Western 
Lard were made on Saturday and to-day at 6 cents full. 

Ait Alexandria, on the 8d inst, thé wagon price of Flour 
was reduced to $3,25. 

New York, Feb. 2.—The Cotton market is inactive and pri- 
ces are heavy—the salesto-day are about 450.bales. Flour 
continues inactive without any alteration in rates—¢4,50 is 
asked for Genesee, $4,25 for Georgetown, and $404,124 for 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Febuary 8.—This has been en unusually 

“quiet week for bread stuffs generally, few sales made, but pri- 
“€eg have sot varied materiallysitice last week. ‘On the Del- 
aware, factots all hold good Pennsylvania shipping brands at 
$3,874 per bbI. In Broad street, sales have been made at 
$3,75, $3,81 and $3,874 for common brands, and $4 for extra 
do. Rye Flour is offered at $2.75 per bbl. (last sales.) The 
-Feceipts of all kinds of Gravo are Very light, and mostly in 
“Broad street, where we hear of sales.in small reels of-good 
Peétineylvania ted Wheat at 80a83e per bushel we hear of no 
Cnet he. Delaware, no. receipts of Pu, ‘yet. Last 
{fales of Pennsylvahia at S3a$ic pe¥ bushel: “Oats gard 
she fast 
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Coule in mac id PGE, all from Pesn’a: all 
ead, at-4a5a, evita 3c. ad ye ¥ * + mt “yy. cs x ae 
At New Orléans, in the three. pe blog, Op the 27th an. 
the arrijals.of Conon were 17,081 bales against 17,057 bales) 
cleared in‘the-same tine, leaving a'stock om hand of 157,941 
bales. Noomatesiat change had taken place im the: gencral 
features ofthe market. Sales of Cotton amounted 49.17,500 
bales at prices ranging within the following:quotation > /. 

Inferior 4a5, Ordinary 4a5, Middling 59054 Middling fair 
6a6 3-8, Fair 74979, Good fair 81a8%. A decline.of about 4c 
per Ib had inken place in Tobacco, and fair running lots wete 
selling arQa2ée and 4c. . Sagar sold. a Slade with fair'sales. 
There was-a.brisk inguiry for Molasses,.and sales were made 
at JSal4e. Flour was quoted at $3,124a3,20. : 

At Cincinnati, on the 2d instant, the Canal was closed by 
ice, - Flour sold from wagons at $2,50: Lard 4a4tc, The 
river was on the Yaise. : ; 





POUDRETTE. 72a 
PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a first rate artic e, which ‘they 
offer in parcels of ten barréls or more at $1,50 per barrel, ‘or three 
barrels for $5—dolivered on board of vessels. - é' 

@-¥- Orders, enclosing the cash, will ey attended’ to if 
addressed to é‘ . K. MINOR, 

118 ‘Nassau street, N. Y.- 

N. B. Thefarmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those,“ who have not used it, can 
have is to procure a fow barrels and apply it to their, Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.—Seeing is believing. ' feb.-1 

The subscriber is Agent for the above Company, afid will re- 
ceive and. forward ordersfor Poudrette, at the prices named above; 
cost of freight and any other necessary being added. . The 
cash in al] instances to-be paid when.the order is left. Gentlemen 
in the country who cannot receive it direct from N. York, will have 
it orwarie’. rom this port in any manner Prey ey direct. 

69. A ~ 


b. SANDS. | 
PLOUGHS. 





With wrought iron shares and steel cutters, to which the :!balti- 
more:County Agricultural Society awarded the premium for the 
best furrow plough, at their ploughing match in “November last. | 

For sale by ABRAHAM BUCK 
more street Baltimore. - 

P. A. & S. SMALL, York, Pennsylvania. 

And by the subscriber in Gettysburg, Adams Co. Pa. 

; ; 8S. WITHEROW, 

The subscriber alco proposes to soll on reasonable terms; ‘Shop 
rights, Township, County, or State rights, to make and vend the 
above ploughs. : : s.- : 
feb. 1 7 an 

HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. ; 

Farmers are fully requested. to-send their otders as soon, 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next | 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the ‘sahscriber to make. 
preparations early in year witl confidence, so that none. may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years | 
past by i to apply for them in. season. ' His former practice 
will be steadily sdhered to of making io more-machiues thi 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should eave a lar 
a on rte te es whiclr his circumstances will not al- 

ow. Itis that t success’ which has attended 

machines made for the rd ggaedeng will remove every Moaut oF 
their great value. Geretal teen have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72‘acres th 
five days; without having a eradle in. the field. - 

The greatest objection ever made to the machine was its. heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed. by 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the mac 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars, 


CORN. & COB. CRUSHER 
_ The subseriber’s Corn & Cub crusher. which obtained @ fret { 
premium over severa] competitors at the late Fair of the N, Yor 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany,.N. .¥. and is 
recommended in the pullic prints, by farmers who hav 
mpltihe labtae y on hand forsale,....-. . 
"no 
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WITHEROW & PEIRCE’S PATENT CYCLOIDAL PLOUG As," 
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lowing gentlemen, 
Rae eae 


al 


Wo have the'ililiorty ‘pf refe 
vizz+ David B rams Ea. iy Hel 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct, 


At 
they caube seen in. or 






{0 operations, ys) 
Agents, J. F. Callan, Bag e pt. Juha Brooks, 
| Upper. Marlboro’, Prince George » Md. where samples canbe 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on, (ho 
manufueturers or their agents. 


2 i aPat 
agents fo 


gen eos, Yul ela ae. Tepes 
AN. BoB Re& Cony ave wiso r Murray’e Corn and Cob 
Crushers, 9) : ; og ta " Ballo. Md., Dee. 1982., 





i daF x t in NE 0 ey oy 2 swolst: wire Lax ioins ad? 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. & (MPLEMENTS. 


The subseriber begs loave to asaure.the-publid thet he ia-prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of. bis jagricultural or other machinery 


‘or implements with ptomptnese. . Hismachinorp)isse well known 
that it is unnecessary to ribe the varions kinds, bot mere! y-an- 
nex hamiés and prités 39) ore eh Oe 
Portable, Saw Mill with 12 f..carsinge, and 24.fi, ways and. . iho 
4 ft. saw, eee 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair ofhesd bloghe, . §; . 125 
Post Mortcing Auger e 3 is Re a gs 
Horse Power of great sirength,: ryt eae 3 £00 
. Corp and Cob. Crusher, wt. 600 Ibn. 65 
Hoban Jags ue) tL. 300 Tb, : veg 
Corn Piantcr, wt... a0 lb. Sahin. fAte= 7 25 
Threshing Machine, ws. 600 Ib- Sah, 450 
Pat Mill, 3 ae he stones, . . . 150 
Do. 3h. do. 17k 
Belts for the same, . h der ee 15 
Fort Auger, wt. 19 the telencte -, eas “5 
Tobacco complete, ee, oh eet ati a) RE ated § 
Portable m Engine, with:portable Saw. Mill and ontting ve 
prt Poms: SPT te tag” Wr aged ee ee ae ieee 
tge Sawing and Planing Niashine with enti bog 50 
cross eutting: for arge establishagents, i io a “1100 
trae cae G4 wet fa " "g600 
Large Boringand Morticiog maehino.{or-lerga datablishmente 15 
Tenoning Machine et cat ‘ ; ny lishmests a0 
convent Sew. Ps é>-ae ; 305 
» lorti chine, suitable for carpen at gaat: WF LF 
AH of which articles are made in the most superior etyle ON ed 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the pur 


ses for which they are intend 
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~ Atesh young COW. owt ofa? Devon a 
and 4 fine , by ‘a full blood Holstein 


« : me Se 
, her being’now 27 months old, and is of a la 
cm-“Peice (25° Apply to + aes. SANDS. 


=) wn OAPALOGUE OF 
- DURHAM CATTLE, 

FOR SALE BY SAMUBL CANBY of Wilmington, Del. 
No, .1.—WASHINGTON IRVING—roan—calved May 4th, 





bn bred ve ws ae tanqoteed Col. J. “nes 
; was Colossus, rior, by Gambier 
& 200 of Bertram, (imporiod by Cal. Powel, and sold for $1000,) g. 


dy Spends yon (160) May 16th, 1840 ; got by Maz- 


well, (wae was bred and sent to America by Mr. Whitaker,) dam 
the Cow Blossom (who gave 36 qts. milk per day,) by 
Fox's Regent, t imported Leonora, kc. 
- No. 3.—ALBERT—roan—calved April 12th, 1841, by Washing- 
ton Irving, (No.1) dam Blossom (thesame as above.) 
aes 3 BULL CALVES. 

No. 5.—PRINCE—roan—calved Nov. 22d, 1841; by Washing- 
ton Irving (No. 1) dam Louisa (No. 4.) 

No. 6.—BOZ—white—calved July 4th, 1842, by Washington 
Irving (No. 1) dam Daphne 2d (No. 1.) 


cows. 
No. 1.— DAPHNE 2d—roan—calved in 1835 ; Emperor, 
dim Daphne ; g. dam Coquelte, (bred by Col. Posh) er g- dam 


Fairy ; gr. Ef dam , &e. ‘ 

No. 2.—-BEAUTY —red and white—calved in 1836; got by Ber- 
a at Som pene Sls by r; g- dam merares bred by Col. 

‘owel,) by Wye ; gt. g- dam imported Laura, &c. 

No. 8c MABEL tod citi white ealecd March 15th, 1839 ; 
got by Maxwell (see Bull No. 2.) dam Favorile, by Gardiner’ Re- 
gent; g. dam le Face, by imported Regent, &c. Mabel has 
taken two premiunis. 
‘ No. 4:.—, A a March 23d, a by De i ; 

jam Daphne o. 1.y— was ertram 2d, dam 
Raby 2d ; g dam Ruby. Toots Was tunel tee srembume and has 
now a very fice Bulltalf. 

/No. 5—ANNIE—roan—calved August 12th, 1840; got by Maz- 
well ; dam Daphne 2d. , 

No. 6.—LADY—roan—calved June 25th, 1841; got by Wash- 


J 
, dam Beauly (No. 2. 
No. 7 ELLEN vost cosivad May 3ist, 1842; by Washing- 
vt Peshor sotenta DF evuad by custjtag 06 We. Comb 
u . ’ 
Fi Del—or to Samuel Sands, office of the Americas 









at American 
Farmer, fo 8 
k ~POR SALE 
THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN STALLION 
sailiiees thie wie er oem oa 5 hands 
was , near | D 

high, of a rich brown colour, formed for speed and action, 
natarally, and fast under the saddle. The | 
Bice. of the famous trotting-horse Beppo, 





trotters and rackers ;) racked his 

Chief was pure Canadian, and 

training. Mingo Chief was 

the summer of 1841, in the of Mon- 

in these matters,) as being the 

ner js the of this part of the 
- 4 Address JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
+ apply at No. 50,8 Calvert street. "fas 
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hand- 
snimals, and in ols epee three will be 
Heifer § months old, and a Heifer 14 mos. old, 
mann mos. ol 
to fo 8 S SANDS. 








| ficient encouragement should be offered, a 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

The subscriber proposes to deliver a coursé of lectures in Balti- 
more, on practical Agriculture and Chemical principles ; and if suf- 
binet of Soils and 
minerals, to be collected from every county in the State will be ar- 
ranged for the use of the subscribers. 


For attending lectures and room for onc 00 
With the privilege of asking San Nevleg seep ms 

épecimens of soils, — daring the year, 10,00 
Por examining a farm and analyzing the soils and giving 


thereof for one 20,00 
— eRig Payable within the year. 
The subscriber offers to Agricultarists. and Teachers of 
schools of. the Counties, to give a course of Lectures, 
errange a cabinet of soils and their analysis, (payable 


in one and two years,) for $200,00 
Chargo for examining without analysis, 5,00 
Examining, analyzing two specimens, and opinion, 10,00 


Examining and analyzing soils, and opinion—the 
analysis will be made without regard to nambers, 20,60 
All communications addressed to the subscriber, S. W. corner of 
Pratt and Sharp streets, Baltimore, will meet with attention. 
jan 18 4t W. BAER. 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH CONCAVE LANDSIDE, AND DOUBLE 


SHARE. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived: from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use :—2d, That it will 
ran more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, He be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to manand horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers afier two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
reiura them and receive their money back. The only size | can 
furnish at presentisa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 8. EASTMAN, 

Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 
BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institule, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annual Ploaghing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes.”” The N. 
York State Agricultural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annoal Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 











The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. ' 


—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d\ Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows.may be prevented, as the Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18 inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Greea-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any cropcul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potaices. 

The subscribers having the Right to Manofacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢#All Orders 
will be thankfully received and gosvety attended to. 

OF Price as Follows, (adding neeeension)- te 2, 45ib. at 
7. No. 3, wt. 70 tbs. $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Calter, ifadded, laid with steel, 
$1.50. _ Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DEN WVEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having. purchased Mott & Co’s interest, are now sole owners, 

B. H. WI IN, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1849 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN & MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pie- 
to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 
Marray’s Corn.and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $51040 





Corn Shellere, shelling fram 30 to 300 bushels anhour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 1510150 
Self sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 sma!l Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines bailt to order: 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 


Mills, a — invention. 

€}- Orders for crushers can be left with of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, an, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; 8, Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Pohinere. 
— ‘ 


may 28 " 

TO FARMERS. 

The subseriber has forsale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes nee south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACRED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricaltaral pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times.. oj. 
Vessels loading at his wharfwith any of the abovearticles, will 








aryland, are now pre- |. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON. HORSE-POWER 
RA an yw this horse-pow. 
is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaw 

and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he einald asent respectfully 
— upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 

‘ore purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty ,compactness and durabi]. 
ity it has never been surpassed... . - . 
Threshing Machines; Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. ; 
Agricultural —— ofany peculiar model made to order as 

not * 


he shorest ‘ 
,constantly on hand by the pound 


= 


Castings for allkindsofplou 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. _ : 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Ay i or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manufactured and for sale by A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 
Old Town, Baltimore, 
Being the —_ egate for this state, are still manufacturing WE- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was.so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
at the Govansiown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it. is made of composition metal, warranted to stand ‘sto 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewi 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cte. the mou 
board or plough will last as long asa half dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in uso—We ate 
toldvy num ers of the most eminent farmers in the state that 
save the expense of $10 a yeat in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep en hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Piice ofa 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make te order other Ploughs of various kinds. 
MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Eilicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anarticle asthere is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $29. 
A CORN SHELLER that. will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave et a grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manga! power; price $17. 
CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the pospose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of tecth 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from. 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 


CORN. SHELLERS, sang ART ili STRAW CUTTERS, 
&e. &e. 

& Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour and 
malerials.£$ : 

The subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborouzh’s Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,— warranted to shell or husk and shell 700 bushels 
of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
400 bushels of corn per day. 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 90 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
stock. Thisis the most durable, simple in construction, and most 
powerful of any Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for exteasive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 

Sirvaw Cuiters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of bay, straw, cornstalés, &c. can be cut by them 
per day. Also, common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low prices. 








_., IN STORE, 
Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do Rollers and Dr‘ll Machines 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tools, all kinds 
Chorns, 3 sizes | Post hole Augurs 
Lime Spreaders PLOUGHUS, 25 sorts, embracing 


Grindstones, hung on friction the Sudsoil, and several other 
rollers kirids of Jate introduction 
Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do ' do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also d:sections for planting conde em 
ke. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and C 
no 30 Manafacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 


FOR SALE—SHEEP AND’ HOGS. 


Two Backs, NEW LEICESTER breed, ! a ancoeee 
ee one Ewe, same breed, 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs. 
H DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams, 
Pred ete earchor SOWS. of the pure BERKSHIRE boast, 
: wal 
ona wtih oboe othe ee been put to 








not be to charges for dockage or w 
fe 23 ' wM. |, Balfimore. 


for breeders, one 7, the other 8 mos. old, just put 
Gorsuch’s imported boar Prince. Price $15 each. Apply to 
Ja 11 r 3 BANDS. 








one & we - . * 





